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would perhaps have been admirable in the fifth
century after Christ. One recognises then the need
of that powerful, even absolute, centralisation for
which he contended. But to apply the solution of
the problems of the fifth century to the difficulties
of the nineteenth was to make too bold a denial of
the march of mind. Men had thought too infinitely
for Ms conclusions to be possible. They had
known the Papacy too long. They would judge it
not by the programme it announced but by the
character its actions suggested it to possess. If
the Reformation, and its political offspring the
Eevolution, have any definite beginning, they can
be traced back to the era when what most oppressed
men was the crimes of Borne. Luther may have
been ignorant, fleshly, brutal, but he said boldly
what men wanted to hear. It is not enough to
proclaim loudly that Rome has never erred when
men of genius have occupied themselves with the
pregnant examination of her error. It is an
inadequate outlook to defame curiosity as sin
without attempting to enquire whether it is not
in fact as natural as faith itself. Easy it may be
to proclaim sovereignty divine, but the real prob-
lem comes when its defender is asked to justify
the results of its exercise. The brilliance of De
Maistre's apologetic does not conceal the vicious-
ness of its determined obscurantism.
But it is of Ms main tenets that there must be
most serious question. He takes Ms stand upon
the splendour of national and religious unity, and